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TABLE 6-1   Number of Employees and Percent of Total
Employment, Business Establishments by Employment
Size-Class, 1977_____________________________________________
Employment Size-Class of Establishment
	Total	1-49	50-99	100-249	250 +
Number Percentage	64,975,580 100	27,789,763 43	7,630,090 12	8,876,798 14	20,678,929 31
SOURCE:   Bureau of the Census (1979c).
set by dollar sales requires constant revision with continued inflation (Small Business Administration, 1980).
Nonetheless, allowing for definitional ambiguity, just in sheer numbers ours is an economy of small businesses. Table 6-1 uses the business establishment as the reporting unit; a single firm or company may have more than one establishment or place of doing business. It indicates for 1977 the percentage of total business employment in small workplaces, defining small with four different categories. Forty-three percent of all employees have fewer than 50 co-workers, and more than half (55 percent) have fewer than 100 co-workers. In fact, more than three-quarters (3,300,000 +) of the establishments in the United States have fewer than 10 employees. These data on employment by large and small work places, defined by number of employees, show that small establishments provide a somewhat greater share of total employment than do large ones.
Table 6-2 uses the firm or company as the reporting unit; it also excludes the agricultural, transportation, and finance workers counted in Table 6-1. But even so, small companies account for millions of jobs. Companies with fewer than 100 workers employed 40 percent of those working in private enterprise; firms with between 100 and 250 workers employed almost 10 percent. A company with 100 workers is not small compared to a firm with 20 but neither is it a giant corporation.
Obviously some policy, explicit or implicit, that affects workers' home and community life exists in all employing organizations. What has not been explored is how actual practice within each establishment reflects centrally determined policy or the decisions taken by managers at the establishment level. Employees at some small establishments (e.g., fast food chains) may have levels of compensation and other conditions of work that are identical to those of thousands of employees in other parts of the same large firm or agency. For them, the small size of their establishment is mostly inconsequential. However, managers at estab-th output and employment. The number of jobs provided by small firms varies by kind of business; 1 out of 6 workers in manufacturing was hired by a firm with fewer than 100 employees, but over half of all retail workers were employed by such small companies.
